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time monumental and refined, simple 
and dignified, is little understood. This 
Mr. Bacon has accomplished. And if 
his design is selected, as it seems prob- 
able that it will be, the Memorial erected 



to Lincoln at the National Capital by 
the people of the Nation will be one to 
which not only we to-day, but those of 
succeeding generations, may point with 
satisfaction and pride. L. M. 
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EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTERS 



^f^ HE merit and interest of works by 
JL early American portrait painters 
has recently been called to attention by 
two exhibitions, one held in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, and the 
other in the Art Club of Boston. The 
former was confined exclusively to 
painters of the Colonial days and served 
in a measure as a background for a spe- 



cial exhibition of Colonial silver; the lat- 
ter embraced examples of the work of 
artists who flourished not only during 
the latter part of the 18th, but also the 
early part of the 19th, century and was 
therefore much more comprehensive. 

It is remarkable how substantially 
good the work of some of these early 
painters was when it is remembered how 
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little schooling they had and how they 
labored in a land without artistic tradi- 
tions. Perhaps on the whole, however, 
the latter was not a drawback, inasmuch 
as the painters were thus thrown directly 
upon their own resources and did not 
question the propriety of being frank 
and sincere. Certainly the reproductions 
which are given herewith show the 
painters to have possessed no mean 
ability. There is not only dignity in 
these portraits but force and person- 
ality — they carry conviction. 

John Smibert, whose portrait of the 



Rev. Joseph Sewall is reproduced on the 
foregoing page, was one of the first por- 
trait painters to come to America, arriv- 
ing in Newport, R. I., in company with 
Dean Berkeley, in 1729. He was born 
in Edinburgh and served his time as a 
house painter, but being ambitious went 
first to London and then to Italy to study 
art, supporting himself meanwhile by 
painting coaches and making copies of 
the works of the old masters. In 1730 
he settled in Boston where lie remained 
until his death in 1751. 

Very little is known of Jonathan B. 
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Blackburn except that he was painting 
portraits in Boston from 1750 to 17G5. 
The Massachusetts Historical Society 
records in its proceedings for 1878 and 
1879 a list of fifty of his pictures. He 
is said to have left Boston in 1705 be- 
cause at that time his pupil, or imitator, 
Copley, had begun to paint better than 
himself. Of his work Mr. Isham, in his 
book on "American Painting," says: 
"like those of his contemporaries his 
portraits are rigid and the modeling dry, 
but they are serious work, and he some- 
times shows a feeling for color in deli- 



cate grays and quiet tones which is en- 
tirely his own." 

Robert Feke was an American by 
birth, being a descendant of Henry Feke 
who emigrated to Massachusetts in 1630. 
He is said to have left home on account 
of religious disagreements and to have 
wandered to Europe, passing part of his 
time in Spain and visiting foreign gal- 
leries. At any rate he returned to Amer- 
ica as a portrait painter and worked for 
some years not only in Boston but in 
Philadelphia and New York. His por- 
trait of William Bowdoin which is repro- 
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duced herewith is one of the few exam- 
ples of his work in existence. 

It has been said that in New England 
the ownership of a portrait by Copley 
was regarded as an adequate badge of 
aristocracy, and there is no doubt but 
what the most prominent people of the 
time in which he lived were painted by 
this clever artist. John Singleton Cop- 
ley was born in Boston in 1737 and died 
in London in 1815. The events of his 
life are too well known to need rela- 
ting — few have had a more interesting 
career. His work may be divided in two 



periods — that done before he left Bos- 
ton and after he settled in London. His 
American portraits are, as Mr. Isham 
has put it, "the only pre-revolutionary 
relics on which we can depend to put 
before our eyes the very age and body 
of the time." Copley was essentially a 
realist. With the utmost care and pre- 
cision he strove to make accurate record 
of the likeness of his sitters. He lacked 
facile skill but his sincerity and truth 
more than compensated for this short- 
coming. Certainly he did not idealize 
his sitters and sometimes it is to be won- 
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dered if the element of beauty did not 
entirely escape his attention. He did 
not, however, fail to imbue his portraits 
with personality. The people he pic- 
tured are not paper dolls, or mere ef- 
figies, but individuals with varied char- 
acteristics. The portrait of Mrs. Epes 
Sargent, Jr., painted in 1764, and repro- 
duced herewith, is an excellent example. 



Following Copley came Gilbert Stuart, 
Washington Allston, the Peales, John 
Trumbull, Thomas Sully, John Nagle 
and Chester Harding, all of whom did, 
at times, excellent — yes, really distin- 
guished — work. These men, as well as 
Copley, Blackburn and others, were rep- 
resented in the Boston Art Club's ex- 
hibition. 
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BY HUGER ELLIOTT 
President of the National League of Handicraft Societies 



ACRITIC, writing about a recent 
water-color exhibition, said, after 
studying it, that he was convinced that 
any one seeing it must realize that no 
longer could painting in water colors be 
considered merely as a pastime for old 
maids of both sexes. And the same thing 
may now be said of handicraft work. 

In spite of the fact that the comic 
papers still make fun of the hand-painted 
sofa-pillows and the burnt-wood um- 
brella-stands there is an ever-growing 
number of people who are doing excel- 
lent work in the handicrafts; artists 
whose technique is perfect — whose knowl- 
edge of design is good; some of whose 
work can stand beside the work of the old 
craft masters and not make us blush for 
it. 

Just as our sculptors are trying to 
educate the public with good sculpture, 
hoping that some day they will so raise 
the taste of the American people that the 
usual war monument of the seventies will 
be removed from the town square and 
something beautiful put in its place; just 
as our painters and our architects arc 
advancing the standards in easel pictures, 
wall paintings, architectural structures, 
so the workers in the handicrafts are edu- 
cating the public in the appreciation of 
the smaller art works. 

To a Florentine of the fifteenth century 
it would seem curious that we should have 



to speak of the handicrafts as a special 
subject. In those days all of the arts 
came under the head of the Crafts: they 
were all part of one great family, merely 
greater or lesser: the same honor was 
paid to the goldsmith as to the painters, 
and the same loving work was put upon 
the object made for a definite utilitarian 
purpose as upon the palace hall or a ven- 
erated shrine. 

To the high place once occupied by the 
handicrafts in the estimation of the peo- 
ple it is the duty of the handicraft workers 
to restore the crafts. 

The ancient handicraft Guilds had 
privileges which many of us would like 
nowadays. They were authorized to go 
forth and destroy evil wares and at the 
end of the day were dined at the common 
expense. How unfortunate that this is 
not possible in these days ! \ 

However, there is one thing to be said 
for the present, and this is that things 
which have some artistic value are now 
more easily procured by a greater number 
of people than ever before. 

Take, as an example of popular art, the 
work in our newspapers and weekly and 
monthly magazines. We may not always 
approve of the art supplements, the mag- 
azine covers or the crude illustrations, but 
the standard is every day being raised. 
When we consider what was done four 
hundred years ago, or forty years ago, 



*An address made at the Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts, held in 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 18, 19, 1911. 



